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MEMOIR OF RICHARD ROBERTS JONES, 
OF ABERDARON, 
IN THE COUNTY OF CARNARVON, IN NORTH 
WALES; 
EXHIBITING A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF A 
PARTIAL POWER AND CULTIVATION OF INTEL- 
LECT.—1822. 


‘* Povera ¢ nuda va inten, 
PETR. 





—<— 

This singular piece of biography, which has been 
recently published, is entitled to our prompt attention, 
not altogether from the intrinsic interest of the subject, 
but because we duly appreciate the benevolent motive 
of the amiable and highly-gifted individual with whom 
the publication originated. The singular hero of the 
piece is personally known to our townsmen, although 
his excessive filthiness has always deterred us from ven- 
turing upon a close intimacy with the walking library. 

To the memoir is prefixed his portrait which is very 
characteristic, although many persons may think, with 
us, that the original is somewhat flattered. 

The author of the work observes, that ‘* the superi- 
ority which one man obtains over another, in the different 
departments of science or of taste, is generally attributed 
to the influence of genius or some diviner inspiration, 
which can neither be communicated by instruction, nor 
attained by industry.” The writer then proceeds to 
notice another opinion, which is by no means rarely en- 
tertained, and which has been countenanced by Dr. 
Johnson and other learned men. According to these 
speculative reasoners, that capacity which we call genius 
is only “*a more than usual quantity or power of intel- 
lect, directed by particular circumstances to some par- 
ticular object ;—a greater capacity, which would have 
been equally successful and distinguished, to whatever 
point it had happened originally to be directed ;—that 
Newton, in short, would have been as great a poet as 
he was a mathematician, if chance, or circumstances, 
or his early associations, had so influenced the extraordi- 
nary powers of his mind.” 

We are more inclined to the former opinion, and 
entirely dissent from the position, that external circum- 
stances can produce the existing diversity of genius: and 
although we no more believe in original genius than 
we do in original depravity, yet we can readily con- 
@tive that there exists a material difference in original 








organization, or in the matter or soil upon which 
mind performs its operations. This is no theory of 
ours, except by adoption ;—but we carry our speculations 
somewhat further, and believe that this original organic 
difference is in perfect accordance with the designs of 
Providence and the destination of man. It appears to 
us to have -been ordained, and we doubt not for the 
wisest purposes, that no two things in nature should 
ezactly resemble each other; it is certain, that no two 
leaves or blades of grass can be discovered te prove 
an exception to the rule. ‘As like as two peas,” 
is a very common expression; but resemblance is 
not identity. We were acquainted with a very in- 
telligent gentleman, who had the misfortune to be 
blind, and whose powers of touch were so peculiarly 
acute and sensible, that he could recognize any indi- 
vidual of his acquaintance, even after an absence of 
several years, by merely feeling-and examining the 
hand:—he could also play at cards, which he was ena- 
bled to do by puncturing the cards variously with the 
point of the finest needle he could procure; so that 
the apperture was scarcely discernible to the eye, or to 
the touch of ordinary persons. We have often heard 
this gentleman declare, that he never examined any 
two things, between which he could not discover 
a material difference; and we have frequently. been 
amused, and convinced of the truth of the assertion, by 
experiments upon two marbles or two peas, which, to 
our sight, were precisely alike, but a difference in which 
he never failed to distinguish. 

This tendency to variety, if we may so express our- 
selves, is illustrated in another remarkable particular. 
It not unfrequently happens at school, that twenty, 
thirty, or fifty boys are taught to write by the same 
master, and from precisely the same copy, which they 
are directed to follow as closely as possible; and yet, 
after years spent in such attempts to form their hand- 
writing after the same model, their written character 
will differ as materially as their countenances. If it be 
asserted that two persons often do write so much alike 
that the difference is not perceptible to ordinary obser- 
vers, we do not deny it; but we contend that the more 
minute scrutiny of an experienced eye, would detect 
numerous ciscrepances: else, how is it, that where the life 
of a fellow-creature is suspended on the nice distinction, 
as in trials for forgery, the Bank Inspector is permitted to 
decide the fate of the accused by swearing that the sig- 
nature attached tothe note, is or is not the actual signa 
ture of the person whose writing it professes to be ? 

It would be a much simpler task to multiply instances 
in confirmation of this universal tendency to variety, 
than it would be to find one exception to the obvious 
propensity under consideration. It was a favourite 





anes of the aitinhiae of a century back, that 
‘¢ Nature abhors a vacuum ;” but it is not to our 
present purpose to investigate the antipathies of dame 
Nature ;—we simply contend, that whateverdistaste she 
may entertain for vacuumsor plenums, she certainly de- 
lights in endless variety; whether it be in the vegetable, 
animal, or intellectual world ; and if it be found impracti- 
cable to produce perfect uniformity in the simple and 
intelligible process of forming written characters; still 
more vain, in our opinion, must be the effort to produce 
uuiformity in the complex and inscrutable operations 
of the human mind. 

_. If what we have advanced be not false, we conceive 
ourselves warranted in coming to the conclusion, that 
a similar course of study, under external advantages, 
exactly the same, will not produce minds of the same 
order; or, in other words, that the inferior organiza- 
tion cannot be brought to the same point of intellec- 
tual perfection as the superior, by the same degree of 
cultivation. 

We can readily conceive, that Sir Isaac’ Newton, had 
he cultivated the peculiar talent for which Jedediah 
Buxton was celebrated, might have equalled him in 
the power of working complex calculations by mere 
memory, without resorting to written figures;—but it 
does not follow, that Jedediah Buxton, by any degree 
of study, or any fortuitous combination of external cir- 
cumstances, would have conceived the sublime disco- 
veries of Newton. Neither can we admit, that any 
process, short of a miracle, could render Richard Ro- 
berts Jones a rival to Locke or Bacon; although we 
can very easily believe, that these philosophers would 
have experienced no great difficulty beyond that of 
mere mental drudgery, in equalling orsurpassing the 
Welsh linguist, even in his own literary depart- 
ment. There is a homely, but not inapplicable say- 
ing, ‘‘ that a horse can carry a pair of hampers as 
well as an ass, but he is too noble a beast to be put to 
the drudgery.” 

Such men as Jedediah Buxton and our Welsh linguist, 
whose acquisitions seem to have contracted rather than 
have expanded the sphere of their intellects, resemble 
the continental tourist, who, when he was asked his opi- 
nion of Italy or some other classic country through which 


he had travelled, replied, that he knew nothing about it, 


as he drove post in the night, and was asleep most of 
the time. Such a man was all the worse for his tour, 
inasmuch as, besides the loss of time, he had thrown 
away his money. 


The foregoing desultory speculations have carried us © 


much further than we anticipated when we sat down. 
We had ‘much more to remark on the subject, if we 
did not apprehend that the reader may think ‘we have 
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already said too much, and would prefer being intro- 
duced to the work itself; under which impression, we 
shall immediately proceed with the following extracts, 
selected indiscriminately from the memoir. te 





SELECTIONS, PROM THE MEMOIRS OF RICHARD 
ROBERTS JONES. 


“It was not until Richard was about nine years of 
‘age that he was enabled to the Bible in his native 
language, in which he was instructed by his mother and 
his younger brother. . He then attempted. to acquire the 
English, but found. it very diffenl t; for which he has 
since amigned as areason, that phy is not 
well lished, and that the pronunciation changes 
every ten years. In fact, his proficiency in it is not so 
great as in some other languages, to which he has paid 
a more decided attention. 

‘* As _ his, thirst for nee | increased, the. severity 
with which he was treated by his father increased also ; 
and when threats and imprecationshad no effect, recourse 
was had to harsher measures ; till at length some strokes 
across his shoulders with an iron poker served him as 
notice to quit the house. He, therefore, collected the 
xemains of his little library, consisting of some old books 
which had been given,to him, or. which, he had pur- 
ehased with the small presents occasionally made him in 
money, and quitting the house of his father, took the 
road to Carnarvon, without. being possessed of a single 
penny. to provide for himself on the journey. |... 

‘His person and dress, at this time were extremely 
singular: to an immense shock of black hair, he united 
a-bushy beard of the same-colour. His clothing con- 
sisted of several coarse and ragged vestments, the spaces 
between which were.filled with books, surrounding him 
in successive layers, so that he was literally a walking 
library. ‘These books all occupied their proper stations, 

ing igher or lower, according as their sizes 
suited the conformation of his body; so that, he was 
acquainted with the situation of each, and could. bring it 
out, when wanted, without difficulty. When introduced 


into a room, he had not the least idea of any thing that |i 


surrounded him ; and. when .he took his departure, he 
appeared to haye forgotten the entrance, Absorbed in 
his studies, he had continually a book in his hand, to 
which ‘he frequently referred, as if to communicate or 
receive i ion, and apparently under a conviction, 
that every.person he met with was as much interested in 
such studies as himself.—His sight was imperfect, his 
voice sharp and dissonant; and, upon the whole, his ap- 
pearance and manners grotesque in the highest degree ; 
yet, under all.,these disadvantages, there was a gleam 
in his; countenance which marked intelligence, and an 
Co gage simplicity in his behaviour which conciliated 
rega 

“ee Soon. after his arrival: at Liverpool, an attempt was 
made, by some of his friends to obtain for him a suitable 
employment; but; before that could be expected, it was 
necessary that he should be rendered more decent in 
his person, and provided with better clothes. Being 
then asked. to: what.employment he had been. brought 
up, he.answered.to that of a sawycr. A recommen 
tion was, therefore, given him to a person who employed 
many hands in sawing; and Richard was put down 
in the -sawspit. He accordingly commenced. his la- 
bours, and.proceeded for some time with a fair pros- 
pect, of si , It was not long, however, before his 
efforts. relaxed, and grew fainter and fainter; till at 
length he fell on his face, and lay extended at the 
bottom of. the pit, calling out loudly for help. On 
raising him up,.and inquiring into the cause of his 
disaster, it appeared, that, he had laboured to the full 
extent of his arms’ length, when, not being aware that 
it was necessary he should also move forwards his feet, 
and being. quite breathless and exhausted, he was found 
in.the situation.described, As soon as he had recovered 
himself, he returned tothe person whosent him, and com- 

lained loudly of the treatment he had received, and of 
is being tp down under-ground. On being asked, 
why.he had represented himself asa sawyer 2 he replied, 
that he bad never, been employed in any other, kind of 
sawing than crosscutting the branches of timber-trees 
when fallen in the woods in Wales. 
uss. He was induced to-part with a Hebrew Bible with 

inte and Masoretic various readings ;.a sacrificg which 

he so deeply regretted (although, ashe acknowlé@ges, it 
was printed with such pale ink, on such bad paper, with 
go smalla type, and with pages so close to the bottom, as 
to-render it.scarcely legible) that. he determined to un- 
dertake.a. journey to London, the purpose of buying 


jacket, of blue and silver, which he immediately. put 


and the grammatical construction of the language; in- 


he began; of which. the following incident may, per- 
haps, serve as a sufficient instance. 


happening to call on one of Richard’s friends, at a time 


occurred to his friend, that the literary curiosity of the 
learned visitor might be gratified by a short interview 
with a character of such a description. 
accordingly introduced; and, after the first surprise 
occasioned 


some instruction in the Chaldee and Syriac tongues; a 
resolution which he lost no time in a into effect. 

“In the summer of 1807, Richard accordingly set 
out from. Liverpool, furnished with a small t on 
his back, a long pole in his hand, round which was rolled 
a map of the roads, and his few remaining books depo- 
sited in the various foldings of his dress. 

** He had the good fortune to find a refuge for two 
or three years at Bagillt, in the county of Flint, where 
he was supplied with the necessaries of life, and had 
an opportunity of pursuing his favourite studies without 
interruption. These were diversified only by some eccen- 
tricities, which demonstrate, that he was not utterly inca- 
pableof other acquirements. In particular, he was highly 
pun with blowing a ram’s horn, which he did in 
such a manner as might have entitled him to rank with 
those who, in elder times, overthrew the walls of Jeri- 
cho, and rendered him no inconsiderable nuisance to 
theneighbourhood. Having had a present made to him 
of a handsome French horn, he threw aside his former 
instrument, and by constant assiduity, qualified himself 
to play a few tunes, in a manner more remarkable for 
its noise than its accuracy. Thus accomplished, he 
paid a visit to Chester during the election of 1818; and 
arriving there at the precise time when the band of 
‘General Grosvenor were celebrating his return, he placed 
himself in the midst of then— 

‘—_—___—_and blew a blast so loud and dread, 
Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe.’ 

The derangement thus occasionéd induced the General 
ito call him up to him, when, after a few words, he made 
Aim_a handsome present, and gave him his permission 
to blow his horn as long as he pleased 

** Another of his peculiarities isa partiality for the 
‘whole race of cats, which he seems to regard with or 
affection, and to resent any injury done to them with the 
utmost indignation. This singular predilection has led 
him to adorn the numerous book on grammar, which he 
has himself written, with prints of cats cut from old bal- 
lads, or wherever else he can discover them, and to copy 
every thing that has been written and strikes his fancy 
Lg aes. them ; amongst which is The Auction of Cuts, 
in Cateaton-strect, the well-known production of one of 
the most celebrated wits of the present day. 
*¢ From the time of his quitting Bagillt, the usual re- 
sidence of Richard has been in Liverpool, where he may 
be seen at times walking with a book under his arm, 
without noticing or speaking to any one unless he be first 
spoken to, when he answers in any language in which he 
is addressed with great readiness and civility. If any 
gratuity be offered to him (for he never solicits any) he 
receives it with a degree of hesitation, generally using 
the words, **I am not worthy.” ‘To any ridicule to 
which his dress and appearance may give rise, he is 
totally insensible. At one time he chose to tie up his 
hair with a large piece of green ferret, which gave him 
the most ludicrous appearance possible. Some time 
since, one of his friends gave him a light-horseman’s 


on, and continued to wear, and which, contrasted with 
his hair and beard, gave him the appearance of a Jewish 
warrior, as represented in old. prints, and consequently 
attracted after him a crowd of children. In his pre- 
sent appearance, he strongly resembles some of the 
beggars of Rembrandt; and if he had lived in the time 
of that great artist, might have afforded a good subject 
for his immortal pencil; yet there is some expression 
of dignity. in his countenance, which is well marked 
in the excellent portrait of him, given as a frontispiece, 
and which cannot be observed without a feeling of 
respect. 

*¢ There is also great reason to believe, as has before 
been observed, that in the perusal of the numerous 
works that have engaged his attention, his chief pleasure 
is not derived from the facts, or the information they 
contain, but from the mere investigation of the words, 


somuch, that although he may have perused a work 
with the greatest deliberation and correctness, he seems 


to be nearly as ignorant of its contents, unless they relate 
to subjects connected with age, as he was before 


** A distinguished member of the University of Oxford 


when Richard himself happened to be near at hand, it 


Richard was 


by his appearance had subsided, and some 





gnothcr Hebrew Bible; and at thesame time of obtaining 


explanations had been given as to the nature of his 


—— 


acquirements, he was asked several questions, both in 
the French and Italian languages, to which he replied 
with that readiness and simplicity for which he is re. 
markable. He was then asked, whether he understood 
Latin and Greek ; and having answered in the affirms. 
tive, was desired to read a passage in Homer. Richard 
accordingly thrust his hand into his bosom, and divin, 
down to the residence of the great poet, di him 
from his depths, and offered him to the visitor to selec 
a passage, who, declining a more intimate acquaintance, 
desired Richard would open the book, and reéad such 

assage as might ‘first occur to him. He accordingly 
ion with some lines in the Iliad with great delibera. 
tion and accuracy, commenting on them as he proceeded, 
with a Ser critical remarks, which showed g 
thorough knowledge of the language, and surprised the 
gentleman to whom they were addressed. Being then 
requested to translate what he had read, he gave it in 
such English as he usually employs; slowly and cay. 
tiously, but with sufficient accuracy to show, that, as 
far as grammatical construction went, he perfectly un. 
oo the sense. The following dialogue then took 
place : 

*Q. Very well, Richard; you have translated this 
passage very well. Pray have you read the Iliad ? 

‘A. Yes, I have. 

*6Q. And what do you think of the character of An. 
dromache ? 

‘“*A. (After a pause) Andro—mache ? 

*©Q. Yes. What do you think of the character of 
Andromache ? : 

‘*A. (After another pause) It is a fight of men. 

“©Q. Yes, yes; that is certainly the derivation of the 
name: but what do you think of Andromache, the wife 
of Hector ? ; 

**A. I know nothing about that ! 

‘* Certainly, said the ‘visitor, this is one of ‘the most 
extraordinary circumstances I ever met with. Although 
perfectly acquainted with the language, -this man ap. 
pears not to have had the least idea of the subject on 
which he has been reading. 

‘* After the gentleman had taken his departure, 
Richard was asked, how it happened that he could 
be so stupid as not to give a more rational answer? 
To which he very unconcernedly replied, ‘I thought 
he was asking me about the word, and not about the 


woman.”” 
—» >< 
ABORIGINAL LITERATURE. 
—=_>~_- 
In the present season will appear’ a work of great 
originality and curiosity, illustrative of the primitive 
genius of the inhabitants of Ireland, and of events 
whose records are not otherwise preserved, and which 
have been lost or obscured for many ages. 
This important book will consist of a translation 
from the Pheenician or ancient Irish language, from 
original manuscript rolls, which, after lying buried for 
many ages, have, for several generations, been preserved 
by the O’Connor family. These manuscripts consist of 
the authentic Chronicles of Er-i, commencing in detail 
from the year 1400 before Christ, and carried back tra- 
ditionally by Eolus, Prince ‘of the Gael-of Sciot, of 
Ib-er, in the year above specified, through periods of 
some thousand years. The present translation has been 
the labour of thirty years, by the head of the O’Connor 
family, who has prepared a copious dissertation on the 
entire subject, demonstrating the authenticity of the 
manuscripts, and the accuracy of their contents. 
These Chronicles correct the prevalent errors and 
absurd monkish fables respecting the language, religion, 
origin, and history of this people. They clearly show 
the language was Phenician, and the religion not Dru- 
idic. They demonstrate the origin of the tribe; and point 
out the precise time of their emigration from. Ib-er by 
the way of Aoimag and the Mediterranean, to Gael-ag, 
the present Galicia in Spain. They synchronise exactly 
with the tradition of the Hebrews concerning the over- 
throw of the Scythian dominions in Asia, and the estab- 
jishment of Elisoir (the Assyrian) on the ruins thereof, 





and the building of Babylon and Nineveh. They re+ 
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present Noe, Japheth, and Og, in their true character, 
and explain satisfactorily the pussage of Genesis, which 
gates that the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, 
&. in the land of Shinah, out of that land went forth 
Ashur, and builded Nineveh. 

These Chronicles strip events of the figurative dress 
in which the Hebrews have decked them, whilst their 
identity is not to be mistaken. They give the true 
original names of the river Indus, Tigris, Euphrates, 
snd the Euxine and Hyrcanian Seas; the mountains of 
Causacus; the countries of Armenia, Colchis, Iberia, 
Albania, Phoenicia, and Spain; and all the rivers, 
mountains, promontories, and principal places, in Ga- 
licia and Biscay, in Spain. They describe the com- 
merce of the Phoenicians with the southern parts of 
Britain, and mark the periods when the isles of Scilly 
were separated from the main land. They explain the 
signification of the term Cassiterides, and the reason of 
the name applied by the Phcenicians, for the purpose of 
deception, to'retain the monopoly of the mines. They 
prove that the stone called “‘ Jacob’s Pillar,” guarded 
with religious care in Westminster Abbey, is not Liafail, 
the celebrated stone of destiny, on which many of the 
Kings of Er-i were crowned, and which Feargus, the 
son of Erc, was permitted to take with him to Ailb- 
bin, to give him assurance of the establishment of his 
race there. They show that Dane is the most ancient 
name of the people of Danemarc; and they fix the era 
of the arrival of the Gael, of Feotar, in the northern 
part of Britain; and of the Scythian Brigantes in Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, Westmorland, Cumberland, and 
Durham. They confirm the accuracy of the traditions 
of the Hebrews, as to the colonization of the Isles of 
the Gentiles by the posterity of Javan. They set at rest 
for ever all the conjectures concerning the time and 
circumstances of the Gael’s arrival at Er-i, the name of 
the island, antl many important matters, too numerous 
to be thus anticipated. 

From the time of Eolus, these Chronicles were written 
by the Ard-Ollam of Galicia, for the time being; and 
from the era of the arrival of this colony in Er-i, they 
were the work of the Ard-Olams of Ullad, and publicly 
read by them in the presence of Kings, Princes, Nobles, 
Olam, heads of people, and judges named, when as- 
sembled at the mount of To-brad, the place of meeting 
of the great congregation of Er-i. 

O'Connor's book will contain some exact fac-similes 
of the ancient MSS. from which the translation is made, 
and these cannot fail to add to the general interest of 
the work. The manuscripts thus brought to light, arc 
probably the most ancient in existence; and with a 
view to satisfy the learned and curious, they have been 
sent to London, and deposited at the house of Sir Richard 
Phillips, where they may. be seen and examined by all 
persons who feel an interest on the subject. 


Chit Chat. 


OTHELLO. 

A young woman, who lives over the Leazes, at New- 

eastle, went into a state of er eg on the night of 
Tuesday week, after seeing Othello; and frequentl 

exclaims, ‘*Oh! the villain’s mardering her;—he’s 

murdering her.” This effect of the play is a sort of 

a, case with that of the American sentinel, who 


Othello, remarki at the same time, 
ately shot an 9 held ever kill a white 











‘that no d—d negro 
woman in his presence !” 





U some lady complaining of the sufferings of 
wales Dr. ‘Arbuthnot Taid, ‘* Yes, the ladies 

eatly in some particulars ;_but there is not one of you 
that ane the torture of being shaved three times 
a-week.”—/Mallet, 


LUDICROUS METHOD OF CATCHING MONKIES. 


*¢ The negroes in some of the west India colonies have 
a ludicrous method of éatching monkies; which is by 
putting a lump of sugar into the hole at the end of an 
empty cocoa-nut-shell, laying it on the ground, and 
strewing some ni round it. The monkey, whose 
curiosity prompts him to search the spot you have left, 
- —, tastes the — - t os in — of _— 
e puts his paw into the shell, and grasps the’ sugar, but 
as the hole ng just large enough to-admit his withdraw- 
ing it empty, he is so tenacious of his prize, that he is 
easily surprised with the large shell fixed at his paw. — 
Walker's ** South American.” 





GREEK THEATRES. 

The Greek theatres had no covering, and plays were 
performed by day-light in the open air. ° When com- 
pared with the dimensions of modern theatres,’ those of 
the ancients were of colossal proportions, because they 
were designed to contain not only every citizen belonging 
to the state, but allthe strangers who flocked to so popular 
asight. The spectators were seated on’ 'stéps progres- 
sively rising above one‘another ;' and though some were 
placed at a considerable distance from the stage, they 
saw and heard with greater facility than many of the 
audience at a London play-house, because the character 
of the passion intended to be expressed was strongly 
‘painted upon the mask which was worn by the actor, 
whose voice was strengthened by the artful distribution of 
certain vessels which served to reverberate sounds, as 
well as by other ingenious devices. 





ANTIQUITIES. 


Lately, as a man, named Harry, was ploughing a 
field, about a mile from Trelowarren, the seat of Richard 
Vyvyan, Esq. the ploughshare struck against an earthen 
vessel or urn, and scattered about a number of coins, 
which, on examination, were found to be Roman, many 
of them of the first Emperors. They are of various 
sizes, and, in general, in good preservation. The num- 
ber found is upwards of 1600, and the man who dis- 
covered them, being igperant of their value, sold them 
at a penny a piece to all who would purchase them. He 
has since become sensible of his folly, but too late to 
retrieve it—Many years » & number of arrow and 
shear heads were found in the same field. 





LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

‘‘T really think there is something in that t man 
(Lord Bolingbroke) which leoks as if he was placed here 
by mistake.” There is so; and when the comet ap- 
peared to us a month or two ago, I had sometimes an 
imagination that it might possibly be come to our world 
to carry him home, as a coach comes to one’s door for 
other visitors.— Pope. 





There is so much trouble in coming into the world, 
and so much more, as well as uneasiness, in goin 
out of it, that ’tis hardly worth while to be here at all! 
—Lord Bolingbroke. 





DREAMS. 

Reynolds of Exeter, when at Eton, dreamed that his 
father was dead, and that he was walking in the mea- 

dows very melancholy ; when a strange woman came u 

to him, who told him that she was his mother, who die 
soon after he was born. She said to him, ‘* Yes, your 
father is dead, and your mother-in-law has had too 
inuch influence over him: he has left all his property 
to the younger sons; but there is an estate he had no 
right to leave away from you: the writings are in Mr. 
—'s hands; go to him, and you may recover’ it.”— 
Reynolds, having no news from home of this kind, soon 
forgot his dream. About a year after, ke goes down to 
visit his friends, and finds his father very well; but he 
had been, at the very time of Reynolds’s dream, ex- 
tremely ill, and recovered beyond expectation. The 
friends, to whom he related his dream, when he de- 
scribed to thein the person of the woman who appeared 
to him, said, they who had been well acquainted with 
her could not have described his mother’s person more 
exactly. About a year after, his father fell ill again, 
died, and left all to his younger children. Upon this, 
Reynolds’s dream came again into his mind: he 
that 


suffer | to the gentleman named to him by ‘his mother in 


vision, and finds that it is exactly as he had been told, 
recovers the estate mentioned, and enjoys it at this day. 





—The Dean of Christchurch, 1726. 





Foie £rrors.—Baron Garrow, in his address to the 
Grand Jury at the late Worcester Assizes, alluding to 
the case of a young woman charged with the murder of 
her illegitimate child, said—* It was a matter of exul- 
tation to him that the conundrum which had formerly 
been resorted to in such cases, to ascertain the fact whee 
ther the child was born alive (he alluded to the placing 
of the lungs in water, and, if they floated, it being held 
as a proof that the child was born alive) was by the ad- 
vance of science exploded ; nothing could be more falla- 
cious than such a test, and it was a matter of much satis- 
faction to him, that it was now universally abandoned.” 


S*iscellancoug, 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT | 
Of the Population of the several Counties of Great Bri- 
tain, in the years 1801, 1811, and 1821; and between 
pe te 1811 and 1821 ; together with the present State 
of the Returns called for by an Act (1 Gro. IV: c: 94.) 
intituled, ‘* An Act for taking an: account of ‘the Po< 
eta of Great Britain, and of the Increase or 











inution thereof.” 















































ENGLAND. 
COUNTIES. Population! Population} Population 
1801. | 1811. 1821. 

Bedford ... ... .| ° 63,393 70,213 83,716 
Berks ... ... «++ +} 109,215 | 118,277 131,977 
Buckin, ham... ...| 107,444 117,650 134,068 
Cambridge’... ..-| 89,346 | 101,109 121,909 
Chester... 0. «| 191,751 | 227,031 270,098 
Cornwall ... ... «| 188,269 | 216,667 257,447 
Cumberland ... ...| 117,230 | 133,744 156,124 
Derby ‘' ... ... «| 161,142 | 185,487 213,388 
Devon ... «.. «| 343,601 | 388,308 439,040 
Dorset «++ ose os} 115,319 | 124,693 144,499 
Durham ... ... «| 160,361 177,625 207,678 
Essex 1.4 +e ove ove) 226,437 | 252,478 289,424 
Gloucester ... ...| 250,809 | 285,514 335,848 
Hereford ... ... «+ 89,191 94,073 103,231 
Hertford ... ... «| 97,577 | 111,654 129,714 
Huntingdon ... ... 37,568 42,208 48,771 
Kent ... w+ 0+ oe] 307,624 | 373,095 426,016 
Lancaster ... «| 672,731 828,309 | 1,052,859 
Leicester ... ... +} 130,081 150,419 174,571 
Lincoln ... ... «| 208,557 | 237,891 283,058 
Middlesex ... ...] 818,129 | 953,276} 1,144,531 
Monmouth ... 45,582 62,127 71,833 
Norfolk ... ... «| 273,371 | 291,999 344,368 
Northampton ...| 131,757 | 141,353 162,483 
Northumberland...| 157,101 | 172,161 198,965 
Nottingham ... ...| 140,850 | 162,900 1863873 
Oxford ... «| 109,620 119,191 134,327 
Rutland . es 16,356 16,380 18,487 
Salop ... ... ... «| 167,639 | 194,298 | 206,266 
Somerset ... ... «++ 273,750 | 303,180 355,314 
Southampton 219,656 | 245,080 282,203 
Stafford ... ... ...| 239,153 | 295,153 341,824 
Suffolk... ... ..| 210,431 | 234,211 270,542 
Surrey... ... «| 269,043 | 323,851 398,658 
Sussex 4. wee eee] 159,311 190,083 232,927 
Warwick ... ... ...| 208,190 228,735 274,892 
Westmoreland ...| 41,617 | 45,922 51,859 
Wilts 4... ... ... ...| 185,107 | 193,828 222,154 
Worcester _... ...| 139,883 | 160,546 1845427 
York, East Riding | 139,433 | 167,353 | 190,709 
—— North Riding} 155,506 | 152,445 183,694 
—— West Riding | 563,953 | 653,315 800,848 

Totals ..,.......| 8,331,434 | 9,538,827 | 11,260;555 

WALES. 

Anglesea ... 12. sv 33,806 37,045 45,063 
Brecon oats: aaa 31,633 87,785 48,613 
Cardigan ... ... ...| 42,956 50,260 57,311 
Carmarthen ... ...| 67,317 17,217 90,289 
Carnarvon eee ete 41,521 49,336 57,958 
Denbigh ... ... ...| 60,352 64,240 76,611 
|) a 39,622 46,518 58,784 
Glan ‘ee ons] 71,525 | 85,067] 108,787 
Merioneth ... ... 29,506 30,924 38,911 
Montgomery ... ... 47,978 51,931 59,899 
Pembroke ......| 56,280 60,615 74,009 
Radnor ... ... ... 19,050 900 23,078 

Totals .........| 541,546 | 611,788 717,108 

L To be concluded in.our next. | t 


































THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

















Poetry. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S12,—I need scarcely tell you that the very beautiful 
lines in to-day’s Kaleidoscope gave rise to the inclosed. 
¥ thought, on perusing them, that a per contra might 
be attempted ; and so you have it as I have just written 
it. You may say that I have sketched:an extreme case ; 
perhaps I have: but still I consider, that an unfortu- 
nate being (though unmarried) who has not a single tie 
in the shape of friends and relatives of his own, is 
equally in the extreme. 1 have doubts whether, if 
you do favour me with the insertion of this piece, I 
should anuex my old signature. Francis Fremum is 
(I hope) supposed to be a good honest sort. of fellow, 
who wishes every one happy; and these verses are not 
quite in character with his usual calmness and morality : 
apropos—you know I am a decided advocate for mar- 
riage; and that, above all things, I would wish to im- 
press the best sentiments of our religion. If there ap. 
pears a leaning to the contrary in my present produc- 
tion, you will, of. course, attribute it to the character I 
may be supposed to assume when I wrote it, viz. that of 
*¢ A despairing and unfortunate married man.” J leave 
it to your own judgment, however, to annex my signa- 
ture or not. I am, yours, &c. 
Tuesday evening. FRANCIS FREMUM. 


—— 





THE SOLILOQUY OF AN UNFORTUNATE 
. MARRIED MAN, 
On the Anniversary of his Wedding-day. 
—_- 
The day, the fatal day returns, 
Which once, alas! I loved to greet ; 
But my sad heart no longer burns 
With joys that render life so sweet : 
I gaze upon 
The golden sun, 
And sicken as I view him rise: 
He promises no comfort near, 
But only serves to show the tear 
That dims these sunken eyes. 


How bright he shone that long-wished day, 
When all my youthful hopes were crown’d ! 
And, as I blest his cheering ray, 
He seemed to throw a charm around : 
My blushing bride, 
In modest pride, 
Presaged it as an omen sure, 
That sunshine should attend our way, 
And that, till life’s last closing day, 
Our joys should still endure. 


How happy was I then! possessed 
Of all that virtuous Love desires ; 
Time, quickly flying, saw me blessed, 
And Hymen heightened Cupid’s fires : 
With what delight 
T hail’d each night 
: ‘Phat gave me to her treasured charms, 
And when with daily toil opprest 
My weary spirit needed rest, 
I found it in her arms. 


Five joyous years thus past away, 
When she—my life, my bosom’s Queen ! 
Proud Lux’ry marked her for his prey, 
’ "And vile Seduction closed the scene! 
en The tempter came, 
And home and fame 
Were left for wanton foul disgrace. 
_ And did I suffer when she fled ? 
Oh! ask not. Feel this aching head 
And view this furrowed face. 


My poor, confiding, wounded heart 
Was sick with grief. My darling child, 

Sweet innocent! increased the smart, 

As he would lisp in accents mild,— 
** Why thus away, 
Does mother stay ? 

Send for her, Father !”—I could mourn ; 
Yet, could I shock his tender youth ? 
And bid him learn that dreadful truth, 

‘6 She never must return !” 


Well, I lived on; but grief and care 
So weakened all my worldly sense, 
That crafty villains spread the snare, 
And robb’d me of my competence : 
Thus lone and poor, 
I now endure . 
Chill penury and all ite fears; 
And oft my child will ask for bread 
I cannot give.—Would we were dead, 
Or could exist on tears. 


For we shed many !—Oh ! the pain, 
The sickening pain of transports flown ! 
Can you repine—can you complain— 
You who have journey’d life alone ? 
’Tis true, you ne'er 
Can bless the tear 
Of faithful, fond, connubial care ; 
But when your mortal course is run, 
You leave no much-loved helpless one 
To poverty’s despair. 


You cannot feel what pangs engage 
The solitary hours of those 

Who see in faithful memory’s page 
The contrast to their present woes ; 

You cannot miss 
The sacred kiss, 

The anxious glance, the fond caress ; 
Whilst in remembering these I groan 
Unwept, uncomforted, unknown, 

And curse my loneliness. 


Liverpool. 


STANZAS, 
seer 
[From a volume of manuscript Pocms.| 


—_—<— 


morning, 


That purples the east of a soft summer sky ; 
Thou wert lovely, my fair, as the dew-drop adorning 
The lark’s russet pinion, when soaring on high : 
Not the emerald robe that encircles the ocean, 


. F. 


TO THE MEMORY OF A DEPARTED FRIEND. 


Thou wert beauteous, my love, as the first tints of 


With the sun issuing forth from his bed of the sea, 
Nor his canopied throne, with its drapery in motion, 
Though dear to my sight, were so welcome as thee. 
Thy temples were girt with the locks of the raven ; 
Young rose leaves, imbued with the May morning’s 





glow, 





Bathed thy cheek, in whose dimples the love-god was 


waving, 
In triumph, his quiver, his arrows, and bow: 


po wert fair of the fairest; thy eyes wore the bright. 


ness 
Of the twin-stars, that herald the short nights of 
ing ; 
And thy sleek swelling breasts, ivory mounds in their 
whiteness, 
To the pressure, were soft as the eider-bird’s wing. 


But Death’s chilly fangs, ill-performing their duty, 
Nipped the bud of thy bloom in the youth of its day; 

And the weary’s last bourne, fatal goal of thy beauty, 
Gave thy corse to the worm for a home-and a prey. 

A stone marks the spot where thy ashes lie sleeping, 


sweeping, © 
Bears the nightingale’s sorrowing dirge o’er thy tomb. 
G. R————K. 
Liverpool. 


—s> +o 


For the publication of the following lines, Palm (the 
bookseller) of Nuremberg, was shot by sentence of a 
court martial of Bremen. 


BONAPARTE AND THE ECHO. 


a | 


Je suis seul en ce lieu, personne ne m’écoute. 


Ecoute. 
Morbleu ! qui me repond ? qui est avec moi ? 
, Moi. 
Sais tu si Londres resistera ? ¢ 
Resistera, 
Si Vienne et d’autres cours m erica cone: ? 
Toujours. 
Ah, ciel! que dois-je attendre apres tant re malheurs ? 
atheurs. 
Apreés tant de hauts faits, que dois-je entreprendre ? 4 
Rendre. 


Rendre! ce que j’ai acquis par des exploits inouis? 
Osi. 
Et quel serait la fin de tant de soins et de peines ? 
Peines. 
Enfin, que deviendrait mon peuple malheureux ? 
Heureur. 
Que serais-je alors—moi qui me crois immortel ? 
Morel. 
L"univers n’est il pas rempli de mon nom ? 

Non. 
Autrefois mon nom seul inspirait la terreur. 

Errew. 
Triste écho! laisse moi, je m’ennuye, je me meurs. 


Meurs. 


ON THE APPROACH OF APRIL. 
—— 
Now Apri] comes, enwrapt in show’rs, 
And in the brightest robes of green ; 
The budding trees and op’ning flow’rs, 
Shed life and fragrance o’er the scene. 


The flutt’ring choristers on high, 
Wing their glad flight o’er many a grove; 
And as they cleave the ambient sky, 
Chaunt mingled notes of joy and love. 


The lambs now sport o'er sloping hills, 


And crop the grass, impearl’d with dew ; 
Murm’ring, serene, the bubbling rills 





O’er pebbles flow of various hue. 


The alder tree shrouds the green mound in its gloom,’ 
And silence reigns there, save at times, the breese: 
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Proud vessels stem the sparkling tide, 
Their flutt’ring sails court the light wind; 
The waters dance as on they glide, 
And leave a sunny track behind. 


The finny tribe along the stream 

. Sport joyously ; their sparkling scules 

Glance brightly in the playful beams, 
Which gild the waters, hills, and dales. 


Yet March with tempests sometimes stays, 
And clouds the smiles on April’s face; 
But Phebus, with his warmest rays, 
Decks her again with every grace. 
Like Hope, whose smiling features wear 
Each changeful charm which most endears ; 
So April, Nature’s infant care, 
Is beauteous stil/, in smiles or tears. 


Liverpool. 


Avec 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Draughts. 


SITUATION XXXVII. 
_ [PROM POHLMAN’S TREATISE ON DRAVCHTS.) 
i F 
White to move and win. 




















THE PLAY. 
w.. 710 b. 5—14 
b. 14— 7 w. 2—9 
w. 6—2 WuiTE Wins. 











Chit Chat. 


YANKEE CLASSIFICATION. 

In looking over an old parcel of American papers, we 
accidentally met with an advertisement in on cer- 
tain Daniel M‘Laren, of New York, edifies the public 
by a catalogue of the multifarious articles which are 
usually found in an American storc. For the conve- 
nience of his customers, this gentleman has attempted 





‘a sort of classification of the articles he sells under the 


heads ** Wines,” ** Liquors,” ‘* Cordials,” ** Spices,” 
and ‘* Fruit.” To the first three of these articles we 
have nothing to object, though, from what follows, 
we might have expected to find Madeira and mus- 
tard classed with claret and clover-seed. Our readers 
will hardly believe us when we inform them, that, under 
the head of ** SPICES,” we find ** Sperm and Mould 
Candles” —** White and Blue Starch”—** Havannah 
Segars”——§* London and American Porter’’—and 
** Scotch Ale and Brown Stout /!” While among the 
** FRUITS,” we find, ** Anchovies!” ** Whale Oil! 
and ** Windsor Soap! ! We should wuch like to 


invite Mr. M‘*Laren to dinner, in order to have the 
pleasure of presenting him with an American dessert 
furnished from his own * store.” —Edit. Kal. 








| consideration. May it not be hoped that gentlemcu so 
{ considerate will not continue this damp and offensive 
| place, which has only one aperture, level with the court, 


The Philanthropist. 





A VISIT TO WARWICK GAOL, 
IN OCTOBER ]815. | three feet in diameter?” . 

In the old series of the Kalcidoseope, August 4,| Such was the mild language in which Howard ap- 
1818, we published a most interesting address * Of the | pealed to the benevolence of the country, in behalf of 
Society for diffusing Information on the subject of Capi- | these unfortunate prisoners. 
tal Punishment and Prison Discipline; with an Ac-| The offensive vault, which now may be seen in the 
count of a visit to Warwick Gaol.” From this address, | prison, is eighteen feet ten inches under ground. In 
which occupied six folio columns, we make the follow- the middle is a cesspool for the necessities of nature : on 
ing extract, by particular desire : the side is a stream for the prisoners to slake their thirst. 

In Howard’s description of his visit to the gaol at | There is a Jarge heavy chain now in the dungeon, that 
Warwick, he says, ‘‘ The night room of the felons is passed through a link in the chain of each of the felons, 
an octagonal dungeon, about twenty-one feet in diame- | which was then carried up the steps, and secured out- 
ter, down thirty-one steps, damp and offensive: the | side the vault. ‘The only light and air is through an 
gaoler, on going.down, took a preservative. iron grate on the top.-.Within this place. forty-five 

** The justices have taken the Gaol and Bridewell into | prisoners have sometimes been eonfined. 
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Until the year 1797, this vault continued to be the 


night-room of the different felons; and to this species of | door, at the letter E. At the letter F, is the front door, 


interment the present humane gaoler of the excellent 

and improving gaol at Warwick was doomed nightly to 

consign the felons. What misery exists, solely because 
itis unknown! Inthe year 1797, a committee of the 

House of Commons reported, that in Horsham gaol, in 

the very heart of one of the most opulent counties in 

England, a woman died, after having been imprisoned 

for forty-five years, fora debt of £19! Inthe year 1797, 

this dungeon existed in Warwick gaol, when every heart 
beat with anguish at the sad spectacle of the never-to- 
be-forgotten slave ship ! 
In the year 1815, when I am now writing, there 
seems to be a pit of the same nature, in constant use, in 
the gaol of the opulent commercial city of Bristol. How- 
ard, in his visit to the Bristol gao!, says, “* Theirdungeon, 
the pit, down eighteen steps, is about eighteen feet by 
seventeen, and nine high. Barrack bedsteads! no bed- 
ding, nor straw. It is close and offensive: only a small 
window.” 
Mr. Nield, in his description of this cell, says, ‘‘ Their 
dungeon, the pit, to which you descend by eighteen 
steps, is seventeen feet in diameter, and eight feet six 
inches high. It has barrack bedsteads, with beds of 
straw in canvass: and some benevolent gentlemen of 
the city occasionally send a few rugs. This dreary 
place is close and offensive, with only a very small win- 
dow, whose light is merely sufficient to make darkness 
visible. In the year 1801, I remember it was chiefly 
appropriated to convicts under sentence of transporta- 
tion. Seventeen prisoners are said to have slept here 
every night. The turnkey himself told me, ‘ that ina 
morning, when he unlocked the door, he was so affected 
by the putrid stream issuing from the dungeon, that it 
was enough to strike him down.’” At my visit, 4th 
October, 1803, it so happened that only one man slept 
there. In March, 1813, four physicians, at Bristol, 
wrote to the sheriff, in answer to some inquiries respect- 
ing their opinion, how far the gaol was adapted to the 
preservation of the health of the prisoners. They say, 
** We could not fail to remark, that the only aperture 
for the admission of air and light to almost the whole of 
their apartments, is a small well-like court, surrounded 
on all sides by the walls of a three-story building, and 
grated over at top. Nor must it be forgotten, that they 
are all considerably below the level of the street ; and 
one of them (the pit) must approach the level of the 
river Frome. 

‘‘ The number of prisoners for felonies is usually so 
great, that they are necessarily crowded together by 
night, to such a degree as to excite surprise that they 
should escape suffocation. In one room, the pit, which 
is a vaulted cellar, of about fourteen feet square, by 
about eight feet high to the crown of the arch—in this 
dismal place, where scarcely a ray of light enters, and 
where the ventilation is very imperfect indeed—not less 
than seventeen of these wretched beings at present 
sleep.” In April, 1818, this prison was presented by the 
the Grand Jury: but it still exists. 

I have procured the annexed representation of the Pit 
in Warwick gaol. Well might Howard say it was 
damp and offensive! Well might he call upon the gen- 
tlemen of the county for their kind interference! The 
plate represents the Ground-plot of the Pit, which is 

eighteen feet ten inches below the surface, where there 
3s an iron grate, for the admission of light and air. In 
the middle, at the letter B, is the cess-pool. At the 
letter A there is a stream of water. The large chain, 
now in the dungeon, and represented by the letter X, 
passed through a link in the chain of each of the felons, 


six to nine inches deep, on the bottom of the 


were interspersed, while the sides presented 
the same impressive spectacle with the bot- 
tom, being covered with the same produc- 
tion. 
hyperbole of discoverers and visitors, I can- 


carried up the steps, and secured on the outside of the 


which opens, and is thirty-one steps from the inner door, 
at the letter E. In this miserable place the prisoners 
were confined in winter, from a quarter past four till 
daylight the next morning. 

May this dungeon long remain a monument, far 
more expressive to me than the statue which his grate- 
ful country has raised to the memory of the benevolent 
Howard ! 

In the year 1818, I visited the gaol at Warwick. 
The keeper conducted me, in some triumph, into this 
offensive vault. He then accompanied me through the 
prison, which was, as it now is, healthy and clean: the 
felons’ yard, spacious and dry ; and their separate night- 
rooms, above stairs, sweet and airy. 
rn 


Scientific Records. 


ACCOUNT OF A GREAT AND VERY EXTRAORDINARY 
CAVE IN INDIANA. 


In a Letter from the Owner to a Gentleman in Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 














[FROM THE AMERICANA ABCHZLOGIA.] 





Communicated to the PRESIDENT, of the AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, by JOHN H. Farnuam, 
Esq. of Frankfort, Ohio; with the following Re- 
marks, viz. ‘*To the Chemist and Natural Philoso- 
pher, the Indiana Cave presents a most interesting 
theatre of experiment and speculation ; and I congra- 
tulate the public, that it is in the possession and 
ownership of a gentleman of the enlarged and liberal 
mind of Mr. ADAMs.” 
—_— 


State of Indiana, Feb. 27, 1818, 
Dear Srr,—Your letter, requesting a 
description of my Epsom SAtts Cave has 
come to hand. From the particulars enu- 
merated in your request, the information 
on each point must necessarily be very li- 
mited. 
The Cave is situated in the north-west 
quarter of Section 27, in Township No. 3, 
of the Second Easterly Range in the dis- 
trict of Jands offered for sale at Jefferson- 
ville. The precise time of its discovery is 
difficult to ascertain. I have conversed with 
several men who had made several transient 
visits to the interior of the Cave about ele- 
ven years ago, at which time it must have 
exhibited a very interesting appearance, be- 
ing, to use their own phraseology, covered 
like snow with the Salts. At this period 
some describe the Salts to have been from 


Cave, on which lumps of an enormous size 


Making liberal allowances for the 





interior at this time was highly interesting 
and extremely picturesque. I found this 
opinion upon conversations with General 
Harrison and Major Floyd, who visited the 
Cave at an early period, and whose intelli- 
gence would render them less liable to be 
deceived by novel appearances. 
The hill in which the Cave is situated, is 
about four hundred feet high from the base 
to the most elevated point; and the pros- 
pect to the south-east, in a clear day, is ex- 
ceedingly fine, commanding an extensive 
view of the hills and valleys bordering on 
Big Blue River. The top of the hill is co- 
vered principally with oak and chesnut. 
The side to the south-east is mantled with 
cedar. The entrance is about midway from 
the base to the summit, and the surface of 
the Cave preserves in general about that 
elevation; although I must acknowledge 
this to be conjectural, as no experiments 
have been made with a view to ascertain the 
fact. It is probably owing to this middle 
situation of the Cave, that it is much drier 
than is common. 
After entering the Cave by an aperture 
of 12 or 15 feet wide, and in height, in one 
place, three or four feet, you descend with 
easy and gradual steps into alarge and spa- 
cious room, which continues about a quar- 
ter of a mile, pretty nearly the same in ap- 
pearance, varying in height from eight to 
thirty feet, and in breadth from ten to 
twenty. In this distance the roof is, in some 
places, arched ; in others a plane; and in 
one place, particularly, it resembles an in- 
side view of the roof of a house. At the 
distance above named, the Cave forks; but 
the right hand fork soon terminates, while 
the left rises by a flight of rocky stairs, 
nearly ten feet high, into another story, and 
pursues a course at this place nearly south- 
east. Here the roof commences a regular 
arch, the height of which, from the floor 
varies from five to eight feet, and the width 
of the Cave from six to twelve feet ; which 
continues to what is called the Creeping 
Place, from the circumstance of having to 
crawl 10 or 12 feet, into the next large room. 
From this place to the “ P1nLaR,” a distance 


of about one mile and a quarter, the visitor 
finds an alternate succession of large and 
small rooms, variously decorated ; sometimes 
mounting elevated points by gradual or dif- 
ficult ascents, and again descending as far 
below ; sometimes travelling on a pavement, 








who lie as represented in the plate. The chain was then 
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tached from the roof by some convulsion of 
nature ; and thus continues his route, until 
he arrives at the Pillar. 

The aspect of this large and stately white 
column, as it comes in sight from the dim 
reflection of the torches, is grand and im- 
pressive. Visitors have seldom pushed their 
inquiries farther than two or three hundred 
yards beyond this pillar. This column is 
about fifteen feet in diameter, from twenty 
to thirty in height, and regularly receded 
from the top to the bottom. In the vicinity 
of this spot are some inferior pillars of the 
same appearance and texture. Chymically 
speaking, it is dificult for me tosay what arc 
the constituent parts of these columns, but 
lime appears tobe the base. Major Warren 
who is certainly a competent judge, is of 
opinion that they are Satin Spar. 

I have thus given you an imperfect sketch 
of the mechanical structureand -appearance 
of the Cave, It only remains to mention 
its productions. 

The first in importance is the Sulphat of 
Magnesia, or Epsom Salts, which, as has 
been previously remarked, abounds through- 
out ‘this'‘Cave in almost ‘its whole extent, 
and which I believe has no parallel in the 
history of that article. This neutral Salt 
is found in a great variety of forms, and in 
many different stages of formation. Some- 
times in lumps, varying from one to ten 
pounds in we'ght. The earth exhibits a 
shining appearance, from the numerous par- 
ticles interspersed throughout the huge piles 
of dirt collected in different parts of the 
cave. The walls are covered in different 
places with thasame article, and reproduc- 
tion goes on rapidly. With a view to ascer- 
tain this fact, I removed from a particular 
place every vestige of salt, and in four or 
five weeks the place. was covered with small 
needle-shaped crystals, exhibiting the ap- 
pearance of frost. 

The quantity of the salt in this cave is 
inferior to none; and when it takes its 
proper stand in regular and domestic prac- 
tice, must be of national utility. With 
respect to the resources of this Cave, I will 
venture to say, that every competent judge 
must pronounce it inexhaustible. The 
worst earth that has been tried, will yield 
four pounds of salt to. the bushel ; and. the 
best, from twenty to twenty-five pounds. 

The next production is the Nitrate of 
Lime, or Saltpetre Earth. ‘There are vast 


to any that Ihave ever seen. There are 
also large quantities of the Nitrate of Allu- 
mina, or Nitrate of Argil, which will yield 
as much Nitrate af Potash, or Saltpetre, in 
proportion to the quantities of earth as the 
Nitrate of Lime. 

The three articles above enumerated are 
first in quantity and importance ; but there 
are several others which deserve notice, as 
subjects of philosophical curiosity. The 
Sulphat of Lime, or Plaster of Paris, is to be 
seen variously formed; ponderous, crystal- 
ized, and impalpable or soft, light, and ra- 
ther spongy. Vestiges of the Sulphut of 
Iron are also to be seen in one or two places 
Small specimens of the Carbonate, and also 
the Nitrate of Magnesia, have been found. 
The rocks in the Cave principally consist 
of Carbonate of Lime, or common limestone. 

I had almost forgotten to.state, that near 
the forks of the Cave are two specimens of 
painting, probably of Indian origin. The 
one appears to be a savage, with something 
like a bow in his hand, and furnishes the hint, 
that it was done when that instrument of 
death wasin use. The other is so much de- 
faced, that it is impossible to say what it 
was intended to represent. 

BenjAMIn ADAMS. 








SKELETON OF THE DUGONG. 
—— 
he newspapers lately stated the arrival in this coun- 
try of the skeleton of the dugong, sent hither by Sir 
Thomas Stamford Rafiles, Governor of Bencoolen. Of 
this skeleton Sir Eveaard Home has given the following 
description in the Philosophical Transactions for 1821 : 

** The bones of the skeleton, when mounted, give us 
a form very different from what is met with in the whale 
tribe. It may be compared to a boat without a keel, 
with the bottom uppermost; so that, in the sea, the 
middle part of the back is the highest point in the 
water; «nd as the lungs are extended to great length 
on the two sides, close to the spine, they furnish the 
means of the animal becoming buoyant; and when no 
muscular exertion is made, the bedy will naturally float 
in a horizontal posture. 

‘When we consider that this animal is the only one 
yet known that grazes at the. bottom of the sea (if the 
expression may be allowed) and is not supported on four 
legs, we must admit that it will require a particular 
mode of balancing its body over the weeds upon which 
it feeds. 

‘‘ The hippopotamus, an animal that uses the same 
kind of food, from the strength of its limbs, supports itself 
under water; and the dugong, as a compensation for 
not being able to support its body on the ground, has this 
means of steadily suspending itself in the sea peculiar 
to itself, the centre of the back forming the point of 
suspension, similar to the falcrum of a pair of scales. 
This peculiarity of position explains the form of the 
jaws, which are bent down,at an angle with the skull, | 





quantities of this earth, and equal in strength 





unlike the jaws of other animals. This new mode of 


floating, when compared with that of other sea animals, 
makes a beautiful variety. The balana mysticetus, 
that goes to the bottom of unfathomable depths, to 
catch, in its whalebone net, the shrimps that live in that 
situation, is surrounded by blubber not unlike a cerk 
jacket. 

“Phe enormous spermaceti whale, whose prey is not 
so far removed. from the surface, has the mass of sper- 
maceti in a bony concavity upon the skull. 

*‘The shark tribe have the liver loaded with oil, 
placed in nearly the same situation as the lungs of the 
dugong. 

** As there are no vegetables, I believe, growing at 
the bottom of the sea in very deep water, the nice ad- 
justment of the body of the dugong is confined to the 
shallows in the creeks near the land.” 

Corresponvence. 


@O THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—Among the many interesting things in your 
last number, there is a letter from a correspondent, 
who betrays great anxiety for the fair fame’ of ‘the 
noble author of Cain. I am not so much an ad- 
mirer of bis Lordship, but I can condemo where 1 
think censure is due; and, in the case of his pla- 
giarisms, | think no censure can be too severe for the 
liberty which he has taken of transcribing, into his 
Don Juan, whole pages from a work, without ac- 
knowledging it. Your correspondent contends, that 
Lord Byron is not the only plagiarist of the present 
day ; and, in confirmatiou of bis assertion, he has 
quoted four lines from Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, one line, at Jeast, of which, he sup- 
poses, is borrowed from Pope. If this is the surest 
instance in which he can prove that Scott is a pla- 
giarist, I need not state another word upon the sub- 
ject; for, | think, it must be known to every one, 
even to your correspondent, that two persons may 
have the same idea on a thing, without either bor- 
rowing from the other. If this be not the case, then 
we may safely assert, that there have, been few, very 
few original poets since Homer’s time, and that, Pope 
bimself must have been a mere copyist. But even 
supposing it to be true, that Scott has borrowed 
from Pope a single idea, how small is such a crime 
when compared to Lord Byron’s, ‘That noble author, 
for aught I know, may have begun his poetical 
careeer as a plagiarist, and, I think, it seems pretty 
certain that be will end it as one. 

I remain, Sir, with respect, 


ba 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

Sr1r,—I send you the subjoined description of two 
coins, now in my possession, in the hope that some 
of your readers may favour me with av explanation, 
through the medium of your paper.—I remain, &e. 

NUMISMATICUS. 

Two brass coins, probably about a hundred years 
old. One has on the obverse, a head armed in a 
Roman helmet, with the inscription, “ Hanus Krav- 
winchel. MNo.” ‘and on’ the’ reverse,’ a globe, sur- 
mounted by a cross, with the inscription, “Gott. 
Allein. Die. Eeresel.” ‘Fhe other has,,on the obverse, 
the winged lion of Saint Mark, with the inscriptior, 
“Sant Marrcus Norped;” and on the reverse, a 
globe, as on the foregoing coin, with the inscription, 
% Hans Somltes. Nom. E.” The letters of the in- 
scriptions are in the Roman character, and are 
tolerably legible; but’ the language, which ‘is pro- 
bably éither Dauish, or of some other nation of the 
north of Europe, being foreign to me, I am wot 
sure that I have transcribed ‘the insctiptions quite 
correctly, though 1 think I bave not mistaken them 
greatly. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


‘Title and ancestry render a man more illus- 
tzious ; but an ill man contemptible.” —Spectator. 

$1R,—To judge from the conversation and opinion 

of many of the Liverpool book-learned men, the 
Scotch Universities are held in very little esteem in 
this place. J, who ama North Briton, cannot but 
feel indignant at such remarks, if unjust ; if true, 
I regret that my countrymen of the learned semina- 
ries should be so much influenced as to give, for a 
eecuniary consideration, that which alone belongs 
to merit, The fact is, these Universities are blamed 
for conferring degrees on gentlemen, who have nei- 
ther merit for attaining them, nor sufficient ability 
to support them, when conferred. Some people 
have told me that degrees have been purchased in 
Scotland for £10; others go as high as £30 and £40), 
In either case, it appears to me a “ most sacrilegious 
murder,” as Shakspeare calls it, to confer the vene- 
rable and highly-respected title of D. D. (Doctor of 
Divinity) on a man of slow capacity and little 
learning ; and who, instead of being an ornament 
to his profession, shining, as it were, in the hemi- 
spheres of learning and piety, as a star of the first 
maguitude, is incapable, with sufficient credit, even 
to appear in the pulpit of an obscure country-village! 
how much more qualified should he be to appear in 
circles where judges of learning and eloquence are 
daily found! 

: In the science of medicine, the conferring of de- 
grees on people without meritis even more dangerous 
than it is in any other. The pills of the physician, if 
iojudiciously selected, will be more dangerous than 
the metaphysical jargon of the schools. ‘ Learning 
is like mercury ; one of the most powerful and ex- 
cellent things in the world, in skilful hands; in 
unskilful, the most mischievous.” If, Mr. Editor, 
Universities will be so liberal in lavishing their de- 
grees (and so indefinitely, too) on every upstart 
schoolboy, to what shall we come? We shall have 
every country schoolmaster, LL.D. and every poor 
curate, D.D.! 

A wag once said, that the degree of M.D. con- 
ferred without merit, might well stand for Mad 
Doctor, and the letters inverted would read for 
Dangerous Man! The latter appellation is very 
applicable. 

Conferring degrees thus must be prejudicial to 
science and learning in general; for a young man 
who wishes to make a figure in the world, will not 
pursue his education with that assiduity that he 
would otherwise do; nor need he, when he calcu- 
lates on getting a degree for afew pounds! And 
what is not a degree in these days? If a man can 
anuex Dr. to his name, he is every thing; learning 
and genius are inseparably his. Every word, every 
look, every action, 

To vulgar ears seem so profound, 
They fancy learning in the sound. 
Whether he blunders at the bar, 
Or owes his infamy to war ; 

Or if by license or degree, 

The Sexton shares the Doctor's fee; 
Or from the pulpit, by the hour, 
He weekly floods of nonsense pour ; 
We find th’intent of nature foil’d, 
A tailor or a butcher spoil’d.” 


These remarks, by some, may be thought severe; 
but, alas! if we look around us, in society will be 
found many of these personages to whom I allude ; 
one only instance will suffice. Dr. Booby, Mr. Edi- 
tor, has really been “ spoiled” in his Doctorsbip ; 
wat if he had been made a “butcher,” we could 
not “find the intent of nature foil’d!”—Hopivg 
you will give publieity to these lines, I am 

Your constant reader, 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sin,—I was very glad to observe, in your last 
number, that, by the regulations of the new market, 
dogs are excluded; they were certainly a great nui- 
sance in the old one. Confiding in your statement, 
I went last Saturday, for the first time, to the new 
market, expecting to meet with no such nuisances 
there, and to make my purchases with comparative 
comfort; but I am sorry to say, I was much an- 
voyed by the rudeness and insulting conduct of some 
two-legged avimals, vulgarly called gentlemen 
(whether of that class that live on the taxes, or not, 
I bad oot time or inclinatiow to inquire) with which 
the place appeared to be pestered, as they seemed 
to take delight io nothing so much as annoying fe- 
males, while making their markets. [0 my opinion, 
these two-legged‘animals are a far greater nuisance 
than the four-legged ones before mentioned. 

Not wishing to intrude further on your pages, 
and trusting this will meet the eye of our worthy 
Chief Magistrate, and that he will prevent a recur- 
rence of this annoyance to females, by giving orders 
to have the animals excluded, or kept in better 
order; with a hope that you will give my complaint 
an early insertion,--I am, &c. 

A FEMALE READER. 


Liverpool, March 18, 1822. 


——— 
DEFERENCE TO THE SEX. 
<a 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—There has lately been a lamentable defi- 
ciency in that part of a gentleman’s politeness, 
which consists in taking off their hats to us ladies, 
io the street. Time wav, when this was an indis- 
pensible part of good breeding, and he who failed 


soun discarded by his female acquaintance: but, 
alas! the days of chivalry are gone; and, at pre- 
sent, the heroes of the Dandy-club seem to think 
pulling off a hat too laborious, and perfectly unne- 
cessary. Various reasons have been assigued fur 
this change—the stiffness of stays—the danger of 
exposing the bead uncovered to the damp of the 
atmosphere—the chance of soiling the kid gloves in 
the uecessary operation of taking off the hat—and 
many other theories have been started by thoseladies 
who are willing to find an excuse for their beaux. I 
myself long puzzled my brains, till the other day | 
accidentally heard a jemmy gentleman, who still 
pulls off his hat, and is an exception to the rule, 
exclaim, “ Really now the ladies ought to subscribe 
a new hat for me, 1 have completely spoiled mine by 
pulling it off to their Queenships.” This soon let me 
into the secret ; and the change of manners is, there- 
fore, not to be ascribed to the want of politeness, 
but to the dread of spoiling the chapeuu. As the 
times, Sir, are confessedly hard, and beaux are con- 
sidering economy, I really think the ladies ought, for 
their own bonour, to find some means of compensat- 
ing the gentlemen for the spoliation of their hats. The 
taking off of the hat in the public street, is the almost 
only remaining acknowledgment by the pretended 
lords of the creation ,of their inferiority to nature's 
masterpiece ; and it behoves those ladies who wish to 
keep the men in due order, to find some plan for reviv- 
iog the ancient and laudable custom of striking their 
flags, when their fair conquerors approach. Permit 
me, Sir, through themedium of your paper, to suggest, 
that a meeting of the ladies be called, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a subscription club, by which 
funds may be raised, to remunerate our beaux for 
the damages their hats may sustain by their polite- 
ness; and where every gentleman may send his 
claims before a committee, duly appointed, who 
may examine witnesses on the propriety of the peti- 
tion, and buy uew hats for those who have woru out 
theirs in the service of the fair—Dear Mr. Editor, 





A SCOTCHMAN. 


to perform it was considered rude and boorish, and |. 






TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Why, in the name of all that is Gothic, is our 
patron saint, the renowned Saint Geotge, on our crowns 
and pounds, represented like a foolish gladiator of the 
Greeks, with the wrong leg in advance, when going to 
strike a blow? and why does not the dragon bite his big 
toe? and why are the hinder legs of the Saint's horse 
like a passage in the Critic: ‘two bankson one side the 
tiver,”eh? Prithee, lay this before all the world for 
answer in thy next Kaleidoscope. 

St. Ann’s, March 26. Q. IN THE CORNER. 








Just published, on a large sheet, price 4d.; or, on 
superior paper, 6d. ; 

A CORRECT PERSPECTIVE VIEW of the NEW 
MARKET, LIvERPOOL, accompanied by a minute 
DEscRIPTION of this stupendous Building, its dimen- 
sions and arrangements, and an. engraved Grounn 
Pan of the Interior. It is printed on a large open 
sheet, adapted to being framed, or affixed on paste. 
board, or bound up in a large book, folded like a Map. 

To be had of all the Booksellers, and the Agents of 
the Kaleidoscope. . 

Also, price 2d. an Engraving and Description of the 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. Copied from the Kaéi- 
doscope, and printed on an open sheet. 

The First Volume of the New Series of the Kaleido- 
scope may now be had at the Office, or from the Agents, 
neatly half-bound and lettered, with a copious Index.— 
Price ONE GUINEA. 

Also a few copies of the Old Series of the Kalei- 
doscope, two volumes in one (complete within two or 
three numbers) containing, amongst a ¢ variety of 
useful and entertaining matter, Geoffry Crayons’ Sketeh- 
book.—Sold at the resonable price of OnE Guinea 
and a HaLr. 





Co Correspondents. 











THE Tour IN SWITZERLAND.—Reasons, which 
would be best explained by note to the author, have 
induced us to postpone, until next week, the conclu- 
sion of G.’s Tour. 





W.’s letter on the Law shall have a place next week; 
although we cannot subscribe to every iota of the 
reasoning, especially in the concluding part. 





THE WEtLsH LinGuIstT.—The copious notice we have 
bestowed — the recently published Memoir of 
Richard Roberts Jones, commonly known by the name 
of Dirty Dick, interferes for the present week with 
some of our other intended subjects for insertion. 


We have further to notice the reception of W. M.—0. 
—Crass.—-R. E.—BRuNO, &c.—BOTHERATION 
and Harum ScaruM.—Query.. Does the last 
named correspondent mean to say, that the Bachelor’s 
Soliloquy, to which he has affixed his initials, is 
originul—-ANONY™MOUS to Matilda’s Girdle—Os- 
SERVER—A FRIEND to HaPPINEss shall most as- 
suredly appear in our next. 


We really cannot find the lines on the Lily of the 
Valley, after which MODESTUS inquires. 











Lorp MawnsFIELD’s MS. Essay.—The copy of these 
essays now awaits the directions of the owner, to 
whom we repeat our thanks. It may save the party 
some trouble, to observe, that the person who has the 
charge of the work may always be found between 12 
and 2, at the office; but generally from 11 until half 
past 8. 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
————————————————————————————————— eee, 
Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 
E. SmitH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


Sold also by J. Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Cheg- 
win & Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T.War- 
brick, Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-st. 
M. Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row ; 
J. Lowthian, Library, 119, St. James-st.; and J. 








Yours 
: JUSTINA, 


‘Smith, St. James's-road, for ready moncy only. 
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